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Pairfax Harrison 
AN APPRECIATION 


By Joun STEWART Bryan 


The death of Fairfax Harrison, in the sixty-ninth year of 
his age, has removed from the realm of business and literature 
a remarkable intellect and a unique and dramatic personality. 

Born the son of Burton and Constance (Cary) Harrison, thus 
tracing back to long lines of accustomed leadership, Mr. Har- 
rison in his early youth gave evidence of the possession of a 
decisive mind, strong personality, great courage and, above all, 
that unshakable adherence to conviction that characterized his 
entire career. 

It was his fortune to begin work with the Southern Railway 
in May, 1896, just after that road had by re-organization suc- 
ceeded the Richmond & Danville and other roads controlled by 
the Richmond & West Point Terminal System. 

In that period the crying need of the community which the 
Southern served was transportation which would enable the 
farmers to sell their corn, cotton and tobacco, and the miners 
and lumbermen to put their products into current commerce. 

No one foresaw then, or even imagined, how effectively the 
ideals of transportation would be realized. Railroads were 
practically unregulated by an Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which had been created only nine years before. Cut-throat 
competition was rampant, and the mechanics of railroading were 
in their infancy. 

This is not the time or the place to trace the rise of govern- 
mental control of transportation lines, or to appraise the rights 
and wrongs of unregulated operation. This sketch is con- 
cerned not with the abuse of privilege, but with the force af 
personality, and it is noteworthy that the men with whom Mr. 
Harrison was associated at the beginning, and whose ideals he 
caught and enlarged, were men who built and operated the 
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railroads whose part in the restoration of the South was es- 
sentially dominant. 

Beginning in the Legal department of the Southern as So- 
licitor, Mr. Harrison became Assistant to the President in 1903, 
and three years later was elected Vice-President, and given 
charge of the financial management of the Company. 

A memorial adopted by the Board of Directors of the South- 
ern Railway gives this picture of his effectiveness in that new 
field. 

“Almost immediately after assuming that office he 
was called upon to deal with the crisis in the affairs of 
the Southern which grew out of the money panic of 
1907. It fell to him to convince the late J. P. Morgan, 
Sr. that the Southern could be saved, and he did it so 
effectively that in the worst of the panic Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan & Co. purchased the $15,000,000 of Three- 
Year notes which carried the Company through.” 

This evidence of force and foresight characterized Mr. Har- 
rison’s whole administration. He prepared the Southern in its 
equipment and roadbed for the vast burden that the war en- 
tailed, and when in 1920 the Government returned that prop- 
erty to the hands of its owners and managers Mr. Harrison set 
out, as his forbears had done in 1865, to earn, as he said: “The 
first month’s payroll’’, no cash having accompanied the physical 
properties when they were handed over. Thereafter he found 
his railroad, which he had double-tracked, ready and capable 
to handle economically and profitably the flood of traffic that 
followed the return to normal business. 

Tt is noteworthy that his vision and courage actually gained 
more than twofold for the outlays he had initiated, and in one 
year the $70,000,000 of gross revenue which the Company had 
enjoyed when he took the presidency was increased 220%. 

An even higher proof of his executive ability was given by 
the wav in which he dealt with the loss of business that came 
when the tide of prosperity receded. His decisions in this in- 
stance showed his judgment as well as his courage in enforcing 
the reductions in expenses consequent on the vast fall in traffic. 

These examples of administrative skill give only a partial 
portrait of Mr. Harrison’s deeper contribution to the railroad 
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he served, for to intelligence, imagination and decision, he added 
the high force of personal character. He was surrounded by 
men of instinctive honor, and the spirit of the old South in its 
devotion to duty and complete loyalty was brilliantly and stead- 
ily shown by the personnel of the road he headed. 

Perhaps these comments on business administration may seem 
out of place in a magazine that is dedicated rather to history 
and genealogy, but the records of Mr. Harrison’s achievements 
in business are in fact evidence of the measurable usefulness 
of those very faiths and loyalties of which he was the inheritor. 

His distinction as an author is even more secure than his 
achievements as an executive, for the memory of routes selected, 
roads double-tracked, protective devices installed, earnings re- 
ceived and economies effected is soon obliterated in the rush of 
business. 

“Sed litera scripta manet.” 

As an author, Mr. Harrison has achieved a secure place in 
history. To his natural gift for writing he added the rich back- 
ground that came from the mastery of ancient and modern 
languages and literature. The field of his work was wide and 
varied. As an indication of his activities there are in the Li- 
brary of Congress sixty-three cards for recorded publications 
from his pen. Many of these works touch problems of rail- 
roads, finance, the development of the South, and fields of 
activity which would naturally appeal to a man in the whirl of 
business ; but there was in him an ineradicable sense of pride in 
the great families of Virginia, and with “filial piety,” as doubt- 
less he himself would have put it, he turned to the records of 
the Carys and the Harrisons and their forbears here and in 
England, with ramifications into connections that trace back 
to the early Quaker families; or, as in the case of John How- 
ard and John Peter Salley, the travels of Virginians in Ohio 
and Mississippi. 

Nothing that touched Virginia was foreign to him, and in 
this spirit he translated the “Memoirs of a Huguenot Refugee,” 
and turned with pleasure to putting into English the work on 
Farm Management written by M. Portius Cato. In its title 
Mr. Harrison speaks of the book as “Done into English, with 
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notes of other excursions in the pleasant paths of agronomic 
literature, by a Virginia farmer.” 

Another field in which he stood supreme was tracing the 
lines of great thoroughbreds of America, with special refer- 
ence to their owners and breeders. 

His first great book on this subject was published in 1928, 
“Equine F. F. V.’s”; in 1929 he published “The Belair Stud,” 
in 1930 “The Roanoke Stud,” in 1931 “The Johns Island (S. C.) 
Stud,” in 1933 “The Background of the American Stud Book,” 
and in 1934 “Early American Turf Stock.” 

This was an achievement in which no other writer has begun 
to approach the thoroughness and fidelity with which Mr, Har- 
rison worked out the bload lines of his own section, and shed 
a flood of light on the beginning of great blood lines in the 
American horse-racing world. 

With true catholicity Mr. Harrison turned to the problems 
of county backgrounds, and his book on “The Landmarks of 
Prince William” is his Magnum Opus; for clarity, for research, 
for comprehension and for literary merit this work stands un- 
surpassed by any similar publication in America. It is already 
a highly prized item and a source book of unique value. 

Naturally anyone who admired and understood Virginia as 
Mr. Harrison did was a source of inspiration and incitement to 
those of like thoughts. The Virginia Historical Society was 
especially fortunate in being made the means by which Mr. 
Harrison, through the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, from time to time gave various writings to the 
public. By example and by his own productions he empha- 
sized the duty of preserving the works of this Commonwealth, 
the labors of its citizens and the genealogy of their progenitors. 

During his service on the Executive Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society, from which he declined elevation to 
the presidency, he gave that same vitalizing impulse which had 
been imparted to the Society from its beginning, and in Mr. 
Harrison’s case seemed to be a continuing heritage from the 
days of John Marshall and Jonathan Cushing. 

In his rich store of information, in his unusual power for 
graceful and vivid expression, in his sense of value for the 
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traditions and the fathers of the past, Mr. Harrison not only 
made invaluable additions to the field of Virginia history, but 
he influenced others to preserve the past for the encouragement 
of the present and the guidance of the future. 


